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which I saw is longing for funds with which to increase 
its facilities. Even the state institutions have had but 
moderate appropriations because of the general poverty 
of the country. Here is a wide and very fruitful field 
open to Northern educational philanthropy. 

NEW METHODS OF AGRICULTURE. 

It is only recently that improved methods of agricul- 
ture have been introduced. The general impression 
made upon the traveler is that the land is worn out. 
The old plantations have been exhausted by crop after 
crop of cotton, sugar and rice. The colored people who 
have rented and worked them have known no better. 
But new methods of fertilizing, variety and change of 
crops, etc., are now being introduced, and as the land 
has a substantial basis for improvement, much may be 
expected in this direction in the near future. I found 
the people everywhere alive to the new ideas, and very 
anxious to see come among them both Northern capital 
and Northern methods. Dislike of the North has largely 
given way as they have come to know Northern people 
nptf pi* 

RELATIONS BETWEEN WHITES AND BLACKS. 

The relations between the whites and blacks I found 
to be on the whole much more amicable than I had 
expected. The occasional lynchings which occur do not 
indicate the general feeling towards the negroes. These 
lynchings are as a rule done by low class people, on 
account of exasperating deeds, and are nearly univer- 
sally condemned by the better classes. The principle of 
white domination controls everywhere, in some places 
with inexcusable brutality, but the objection to negro 
control does not spring so much out of dislike for him as 
a negro as out of detestation of the original carpet-bag 
methods which attempted to have him do what he was 
not then fitted to do, and out of the still existing unfitness 
of the average blacks for the intelligent performance of 
governmental functions. The methods of Booker T. 
Washington I heard everywhere spoken of in the highest 
terms, and was told that there would be little objection 
to the negro vote when it became fairly intelligent. 

The negroes are as a rule paid very poorly, but this 
arises more from the general poverty of the South than 
from the disposition to beat them down, though this 
spirit still exists in some measure. In farming a consid- 
erable number of the negroes have had reasonable suc- 
cess, some of them owning considerable property. In 
the cities they have generally failed when attempting to 
buy homes or do business for themselves. The older 
negroes who were in slavery have been more industrious, 
sensible and easier to get on with than the young ones. 
The latter, as might have been expected, have developed 
a good deal of shiftlessness and not a little insolence, for 
which the present whites are by no means chiefly to 
blame. This will, doubtless, pass away with the next 
generation, when the novelty of freedom has worn off, 
and when the negroes have learned that they must make 
their way and conquer the prejudice against them, not 
by violence and sauciness, but by industry, intelligent 
performance of duty and patience. 

NORTHERN PEOPLE SOUTH. 

All of the Northern people who now live in the South 
find that the problem of the two races is practically a 
very different thing from what it is theoretically when 
considered from a distance. They all believe that in 



general the white race should rule, not because white, 
but because as yet tolerable government cannot be had 
in any other way. The methods which the whites 
sometimes use to secure the end they do not approve, 
but the thing itself they see to be essential. A very 
large number of the blacks themselves see this to be true 
and are entirely contented to have it so. The present 
mingling of Northern and Southern people together, and 
the discussion of the difficult and delicate race question 
in an impartial and dispassionate way, are doing very 
much to promote the state of mind and heart out of 
which only time, and a good deal of it, can solve the 
perplexing problems bequeathed by slavery and the 
war. 

SOUTHERN VIEW OF IMPERIALISM AND WAR. 

On the questions of war and imperialism I found the 
South to be more thoughtful and considerate, and less 
given way to craze, than the North. Some of the oppo- 
sition to the present imperialistic policy may spring from 
party motives, but much the greater part of it comes 
from intelligent appreciation of the meaning of the great 
principles on which the republic is builded. These, now 
that slavery is gone, the people of the South as clearly 
comprehend and understand the bearings, of as any other 
part of the people. Their attitude on this question and 
the more general one of war comes also in considerable 
measure from the loathing of war and its awful disasters, 
in which the people of the South do not want any new 
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Wronging Filipinos. 

MARTHA SHBPARD LIPPINCOTT. 

When will it end, this bloodshed, 

That Alls our hearts with woe ? 

When we shall see it ending 

We cannot seem to know. 

And oft, when peace seems dawning, 

Hostilities break out; 

We from their native country, 

Find rebels hard to rout. 

And why should we be trying ? 

The country is not ours, 

We only try to take it 

By military powers. 

Why should we try to kill them ? 

Poor Filipino men, 

Their patriotism surely 

Should prove their rights again. 

They love the land God gave them, 
And for it bravely fight ; 
And in the name of justice, 
Have we to it a right V 
Would we like them to come here 
And take our homes from us ? 
I well know, if they tried it, 
We'd make a dreadful fuss. 

Is it the golden rule, then, 
That we are teaching them ? 
And is our way of ruling 
Like such a priceless gem 
That we should force on others 
The yoke they would resist ? 
I fear we'll find out later 
Christ's lesson has been missed. 

And shame will fall upon us, 
For barbarous deeds of war, 
And we mistaken honor 
Will soon have to deplore. 
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Why can we not learn wisdom, 
And all Christ's lessons teach ? 
By love and not by killing, 
The souls of others reach ? 

Oh ! let our souls be free, then, 
From murdering mankind, 
And let America now 
A nobler mission find. 
Leave the poor Filipinos 
In God's own hand to rule; 
His love and mercy guiding 
Will be a better school. 
Moobestown, N. J. 



Bad Results in all Directions. 

Rev. C. W. Stephenson contributes a thoughtful paper 
to the Union Signal on "Australia and the Transvaal," 
from which we quote the following : 

" The author (Dr. H. T. Burgess in the Independent) 
of that article finds matter for exultant congratulation 
over ' the wave of martial ardor that has swept over the 
Australasian group.' While others may see in this same 
wave the danger that threatens that group that hitherto 
' has never heard a cannon tired in anger.' He fairly 
gloats over ' the glory of the 1,400, that might easily have 
been swelled to 10,000 for the South African war, in the 
fawn-colored uniforms and fixed bayonets and in the 
demonstration never previously paralleled ! ' 

" There are others who can see in these things a quiet, 
peace-loving people taking their first lessons in the bale- 
ful and intoxicating influences of militarism, and who 
will ask seriously, ' What will be the final outcome of 
all this?' Why are there ten thousand men in the 
common walks of life in Australia who are willing to 
put on the accoutrements of war and go thousands of 
miles from home to assist in killing those who have 
never wronged them in any way, and with whom they 
have no quarrel ? Mr. Burgess sees in all this a splendid 
burst of patriotism. Others see a lust for war, or a 
brutal indifference or misapprehension of its realities. 
He may rejoice over the possibility of such a ten thou- 
sand, while others see the degradation to which the ten 
thousand have fallen, or the majority of them. Will 
any one presume to say that these men who are so will- 
ing to enlist in a foreign war are of more than ordinary 
intelligence or morality? Then so much the worse for 
the people of Australia ! . . . . 

" There is absolutely nothing in the life of the soldier 
on the field that has the remotest influence to better 
prepare him or qualify him in any way for the shop, the 
study, the farm, or any of the sober realities of common 
everyday life. There are tens of thousands everywhere 
who can be led to fight for anything, anywhere ! Some 
are cheated by the fascinating word ' patriotism ' ; some 
think they are defending the flag; some suppose they 
are fighting for honor; while vastly more are carried 
away by the popular tide or ' wave of popular ardor ' ; 
some are charmed by the glitter, tinsel and brass 
buttons. 

" A vitiated public sentiment has done much to foster 
this unhealthy state of things. For hundreds of years 
we have been taught that the life of the soldier is the 
most honorable, and that he alone deserves the best of 
his country. If for any reason he has been induced to 
put on the uniform and be enrolled as a soldier, whether 



he ever sees service or not, whether drafted or not, 
whether his service be long or short, he must be con- 
sidered as a hero, and receive a pension from the govern- 
ment the remainder of his life ? . . . . 

" Why should the man who does his duty as a soldier 
for three months, or only three weeks, receive a pension 
from the government for life, while tens of thousands of 
others who serve in just as helpful capacities, demanding 
the very highest equipment of mind and soul, are never 
thought of as deserving public consideration ? Will not 
Australia find she has a pension roll after the return of 
those who are not killed of the African contingent? 
Will those who return be nobler or better citizens? Or 
will the influences of camp life stay with them to cripple 
morality? .... 

" Within the past two years the writer has had occasion 
to ask more than one young man why he was about to 
enlist, and the answer always came something like the 
following : ' Oh, the rest of the fellers are goin', and I'm 
goin' too ! ' Or, ' I hain't a thing to do here and I may 
as well go.' Or, ' I can make nothin' of myself here ; I 
can git good pay and board, and plenty of beer there, 
and I'm goin' to go.' One said, ' By jinks, I think it 

would be fun to git a crack at them d n Spaniards ! ' 

After he came back he said to me, ' Now, I would rather 
go and help shoot them Cubans than the Spaniards.' 
Still another, ' I went out a clean, sober boy. I was 
detailed to 'tend the army canteen, and I came back a 
stained and weakened drunkard.' 

"Let no one rejoice that men are easily led to take up 
the life of a soldier ; let him rather shed tears that we 
have not yet outlived the thought of the necessity of 
such things. Surely we do not yet appreciate the awful 
horrors of war, nor the results that follow it in all direc- 
tions, for all time ! " 



Principal Fairbairn's View of the War. 

" I cannot ask more of the state than that it be Chris- 
tian, nor can I ask less. I am more jealous of the good 
name of my people than of the good name of any single 
person. It does not become a Christian minister to be 
rash in judgment ; but it is better to be a voice crying in 
the wilderness than to be dumb before an inarticulate 
mob. Was this war a necessity for our English state ? 
Did we go into it with clean hands, like a strong people 
resolved to be chivalrous toward a weaker people who 
had proved their love of freedom by acts and sacrifices 
we at least ought to have been forward to recognize ? I 
do not ask these questions as a politician; I ask them as 
a citizen of the English state who has tried to look at 
civil questions from the standpoint of the religion he 
believes and attempts to preach. 

The century which has built up our immense empire 
has not been a century which loved war. Its supreme 
achievements have been attempts to create self-govern- 
ing communities ; to found colonies that were children 
not of the bond woman but of the free ; to emancipate 
the slaves ; to secure liberty and life for the lower races, 
protecting them from the brutalizing hands of civilized 
greed. These deeds which have made our empire have 
created in us a character which we have not been slow 
to boast. We have bidden oppressed nations to look to 



